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NHS  TEAMS  UP  WITH  THE 
BEATRIX  FARRAND  SOCIETY 


Left:  Beatrix  Farr and ’s  own  garden,  Garland  Farm,  onMt.  Desert  Island,  Maine. 

Right:  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Farrand’s  most  well-known  work,  is  renowned  for  its  “harmonious  sense  of  flow..., 
imaginative  formal  elements,  and  masterful  attention  to  every  design  detail,  ”  says  Fine  Gardening  magazine. 
Inset:  Beatrix  Jones,  ca.  1890,  by  Rosed  Studios,  5th  Ave.,  NY.  [SPNEA  collection.] 


Last  summer,  as  part  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture 
Series,  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  hosted  noted 
lecturer  and  landscape  architect  Patrick  Chasse.  While  visiting 
Patrick  on  Mt.  Desert  Island  in  Maine  this  past  autumn,  NHS 
members  Greg  Graves  and  Linda  Plato  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  Patrick’s  pet  project,  the  Beatrix  Farrand 
Society,  of  which  Patrick  is  president — and  secretary, 
fundraising  chair,  and  public  relations  lead.  Patrick’s  infectious 
enthusiasm  for  Farrand’s  work  and  the  need  for  an  East  Coast 
version  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture — not  to  mention 
the  charm  of  Garland  Farm — convinced  Greg  and  Linda  to 
jump  on  board. 

To  that  end,  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  is  holding  a 
special  fundraising  lecture  to  benefit  the  Beatrix  Farrand 
Society.  Linda  will  present  a  slide  lecture  focusing  on  Farrand’s 
work,  including  the  luxurious  residential  design  for  the  Bliss 
Family  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  Washington,  DC  (Farrand’s  most 


well-known  work)  as  well  as  her  personal  and  more  intimate 
garden  at  Garland  Farm. 

Money  raised  from  the  lecture  will  go  directly  to  the  Beatrix 
Farrand  Society.  Patrick  hopes  to  build  Garland  Farm  into  a 
center  for  horticultural  and  design  education,  much  like 
Elisabeth  Miller  envisioned  for  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  The  Society  would  like  to  install  a  substantial 
reference  library,  similar  to  the  Miller  Library,  for  the  study  of 
horticulture,  botany,  design,  landscape  architecture,  and 
architecture.  Instruction  would  be  a  key  goal,  with  a  lecture 
and  seminar  program  similar  to  that  of  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society.  A  regional  summer  internship  program  for 
horticulture,  design,  garden  history,  and  landscape  management 
students  would  also  be  based  at  Garland  Farm. 

Befriending  the  Beatrix  Farrand  Society  not  only  financially 
supports  the  BFS,  but  it  also  supports  the  values  Elisabeth 

continues  on  next  page 


SPECIAL  LECTURE  TO  BENEFIT  THE  BEATRIX  FARRAND  SOCIETY  ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  22ND. 

WINE  AND  CHEESE  RECEPTION  AT  6:30,  LECTURE  AT  7:15  P.M.  NHS  MEMBERS  $10.00  NON-MEMBERS  $15.00 
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Miller  held  high  during  her  era: 
education  and  public  horticulture.  Like 
Betty,  Beatrix  Farrand  was  ahead  of 
her  time.  When  Beatrix  wasn’t 
mucking  about  installations  in  her 
heavy  tweed  suit,  she  was  active  in  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  of  which  she  was  a 
founding  member  (and  the  only 
woman). 

Members  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  the  Beatrix  Farrand  Society  at 
the  talk.  Membership  in  the  BFS  entitles 
you  to  designation  as  a  founding 
member;  regular  newsletters;  priority 
invitations  to  BFS  social  events,  lectures, 
and  special  activities;  use  of  the 
reference  library  and  design  archive; 
Garland  Farm  garden  tours  for  members 
and  their  guests;  and  the  opportunity  to 
help  with  the  garden,  educational 
programs,  library,  and  archives. 

Please  join  us  in  this  collaboration! 


WHO  WAS  BEATRIX  FARRAND? 


Beatrix  Farrand  humbly  referred 
to  herself  as  a  landscape  gardener. 
In  fact,  she  was  the  first 
woman  in  horticulture 
to  distinguish  herself 
as  a  businesswoman, 
plantswoman,  and 
landscape  architect. 

Among  her  friends 
and  relations  were 
her  aunt,  the  author 
Edith  Wharton,  as  well  as 
English  gardener  Gertrude  Jekyll 
and  Irish  gardener  William 
Robinson.  Her  first  appren¬ 
ticeship  was  with  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent,  director  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  when  she  wasn’t  yet 
twenty  years  old.  Not  a  bad  bunch 
of  influences! 


Besides  her  work  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Beatrix  is  also  known  for  her 
design  work  at  several  ivy 
league  colleges, 

including  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  Vassar.  Her 
clients  included 
such  luminaries  as 
the  Rockefellers,  the 
Morgans,  and  the 
White  House. 

Beatrix’s  life  has  been 
documented  by  garden  historian 
Jane  Brown  in  the  book  Beatrix: 

The  Gardening  Life  of  Beatrix  Jones 
Farrand  1972-1959  (Viking,  $50). 
For  more  information  on  Beatrix 
Farrand — including  an  article  by 
Patrick  Chasse — please  visit  the  NHS 
Web  site  at  www.northwesthort.org. 


WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 


Rickie  Anderson 
Pauline  Ashman 
Rose  Mary  Bacina 
Susan  Bayes 
Ted  Bilderback 
Jeffrey  Buchan 
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Chris  Diggs 
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Susan  E  Fessenden 
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Marilyn  Glenn 
Kim  Gordon 


Susan  Hanover 
Rosalie  Holcomb 
Dan  Huntington 
Livia  Jackson 
Pamela  Jacobson 
M.  Susan  Mayes 
Sandy  McNeel 
Kristine  Moe 
Jens  Molbak 
Daniel  Mount 
Vicki  Nasky 
Timothy  Newman 
Fred  Olsen 
Mary  Anne  W  Osborn 
Virginia  Park 
Sashi  Raghupathy 
Dolores  Rahhofer 
David  Reed 


Ron  Richter 
Gloria  Rubens 
Pam  Seaberg 
Cindy  Smith 
Jeslyn  E  Sullivan 
Cynthia  Thomas 
Lynne  Thompson 
Marilyn  Tsuchiya 
Selagh  Tucker 
Susan  Underwood 
Jim  Vollendroff 
Gary  Waller 
Laura  Watson 
John  West 
Julie  Williams 
&  Lori  Dirks 
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ARMCHAIR  GARDENER 

WHAT  TO  READ  IN  2005 


Design  and  garden  magazines  aren’t 
exactly  a  dime  a  dozen,  but  there  does 
seem  to  be  an  explosion  of  reading 
material  that  fills  our  mailboxes  and  adds 
to  the  towering  bedside  stack  each 
month.  When  a  magazine  like  The 
Gardener  disappears,  something  else 
arrives  to  fill  its  void,  such  as  the  well- 
publicized  newbie,  Cottage  Living. 

If,  like  me,  you’re  a  magazine  junkie, 
you  probably  find  it  impossible  to  say 
“no”  to  those  enticing  subscription 
offers!  It’s  hard  not  to  succumb  to  yet 
one  more  glossy  tabloid,  especially 
since  one  doesn’t  want  to  be  caught 
uninformed  when  the  garden  gossip 
turns  to  the  latest  article  that  appeared 
in  Gardens  Illustrated  or  Fine 
Gardening. 

For  you,  dear  reader,  allow  me  to  i 
suggest  some  unsung  heroes  of 
reading  material  directed  to  the 
gardening  world.  These  publications 
may  not  have  found  an  audience  yet 
with  you,  but  they  certainly  have  a  large 
following  elsewhere: 

PLANTS 

Aquilegia  Publishing 
2  Grange  Close 
Hartlepool 
TS26  ODU  England 
www.plants-magazine.com 

Plants  is  to  gardening 
enthusiasts  as  Belgium  chocolate  is  to 
candy  lovers.  The  penultimate 
indulgence  for  the  plant-obsessed,  this 
publication  is  always  packed  with  new 
must-have  choices  for  the  landscape. 

Of  course,  it’s  pricey — but  along  with 
receiving  four  issues  a  year,  you  get  to 
experience  the  thrill  and  rush  of  seeing  a 
hot  new  plant  on  the  cover — and  dozens 


Debra  Prinzing 

more  full-color  photographs  inside. 
Usually  there’s  something  you  must 
.have — and  often,  it’s  an  introduction 
from  Northwest’s  own  Dan  Hinkley  or 
Dan  Heims.  The  latest  issue  of  Plants 
lias  Heuchera  ‘Peach  Flambe’,  a  Terra 
Nova  Nurseries  2004  introduction  that 
Dan  Heims  showed  off  in  his  recent 
NHS  slide  show. 

Created  by  Dirk  van  der  Werff,  a 
British  plant  enthusiast  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  Plants  exists  to  document  the 
new,  the  rare  and  the  unusual  in  the 
world  of  garden  plants.  A  four-issue  US 
subscription  costs  $65.  Dirk  has  recently 
added  a  way  for  you  to  download  back 
issues  to  your  computer  for  a  nominal 
charge. 
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PACIFIC  HORTICULTURE 
P.O.  Box  680 
Berkeley,  CA  94701 
(510)  849-1627 
www.pacifichorticulture.org 


With  a  particular  focus 
on  gardening  issues,  plants, 
design  trends,  and  research  of  interest 
to  West  Coast  gardeners,  Pacific 
Horticulture  is  a  highly  readable 
quarterly  journal  written  by  some  of  the 
region’s  best  horticulturists,  plantsmen 
and  women,  educators  and  designers. 

NHS  members  have  a  particular 
affection  and  affinity  for  Pacific 
Horticulture ,  the  quarterly  journal 
supported  by  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  and  four  California 
horticulture  groups.  Some  recent  articles 
include  an  update  on  Sudden  Oak 
Death;  Gardening  with  California’s 
Monocots — Grasses;  and  Late  Season 
Hebes  for  Northwest  Gardens. 

If  you  don’t  subscribe,  take 


advantage  of  the  discount  offered  to 
NHS  members.  The  annual  subscription 
is  $25,  but  if  you  purchase  the 
subscription  with  your  NHS 
membership,  you  pay  only  $20. 

Stay  on  top  of  issues  and  trends  of 
interest  to  you — and  of  relevance  to 
your  own  backyard!  Don’t  miss  out  on 
this  singularly  excellent  publication. 

THE  AVANT  GARDENER 
P.O.  Box  489 
New  York,  NY  10028 

The  Avant  Gardener  is  a 
back-to-basics  publication 
that  I  always  find 
comforting  to  read  and  important  to 
save.  There’s  nothing  high-tech  or 
Internet-driven  about  this  useful  8-page 
newsletter.  It  arrives  each  month, 
printed  in  green  ink  on  plain  white 
paper. 

The  unique  news  service  brings 
recent,  practical  information  on  new 
plants,  products,  techniques  (with 
sources)  plus  feature  articles  and  special 
issues  to  gardeners  everywhere.  This  is 
like  the  Readers’  Digest  for  gardeners, 
because  Thomas  Powell,  The  Avant 
Gardener’s  editor  and  publisher,  synthe¬ 
sizes  information  from  the  gardening 
universe  and  puts  it  in  a  digest  format 
for  you  to  read  lots  of  news  at-a-glance. 

In  the  past  year,  one  of  the  best 
special  issues  focused  on  “durable 
plants”  that  are  bulletproof  solutions  for 
difficult  spots  in  the  landscape.  Other 
themed  reports  have  included 
variegated  plants  and  fragrant  plants. 

You  can  order  a  sample  copy  for  $2 
by  writing  to  the  address  above.  An 
annual  subscription  is  $24  per  year. 
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HORTICULTURE  TIPS: 
BOXWOOD 


Linda  Plato 


Colleagues  often  tease  me  about  my  passion 
for  boxwood.  An  evergreen  shrub  inherent  to 
European  garden  design,  it  is  the  heart  of  my 
garden.  Shade-  and  moderately  drought- 
tolerant,  it  is  a  flexible  plant  in  the 
landscape,  and  because  it  contains  alkaloids 
that  are  distasteful  or  poisonous  to  deer,  these 
“pigs  on  stilts”  often  leave  it  alone.  In  an 
effort  to  keep  your  boxwood  healthy,  I  offer 
this  boxwood  primer. 


BEST  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 

The  number  one  reason  boxwood  become  sick  is 
environmental  stress.  Poorly  drained  or  compacted  soil, 
extreme  drought,  sudden  temperature  changes,  and  routinely 
wet  feet  create  environments  ripe  for  fungal  disease  and  insect 
infestations.  If  you  have  healthy  boxwood,  pat  yourself  on  the 
back  and  vow  to  keep  it  that  way. 

If  you  are  planting  a  new  boxwood  installation,  make  sure 
the  soil  is  well  amended  with  organic  matter.  Check  the 
microclimate  to  ensure  that  the  boxwood  isn't  susceptible  to 
sudden  temperature  changes.  Choose  healthy,  disease-free 
plants  and  water  the  new  installation  regularly  during  the  first 
two  years.  Apply  compost  tea  regularly,  or  treat  with  an  organic 
fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen — an  NPK  ratio  of  3:1:1  is  ideal. 

If  your  boxwood  displays  stunted  growth,  bronze  or  yellow 
foliage,  dieback,  or  curled  leaves,  chances  are  high  that  you 
have  a  problem  on  your  hands  that  you’ll  want  to  address 
immediately. 


DISEASE 


M  FUNGAL  DISEASES  Stressed  boxwood 
are  extremely  susceptible  to  a  variety  of 
fungal  diseases.  These  diseases  thrive  on 
boxwood  with  continuously  wet  feet, 
compacted  or  poor-draining  soil,  or  those 
stressed  by  extreme  drought.  Some 
fungal  diseases  can  spread  via  the  soil, 
infecting  adjacent  plants. 


Boxwood  decline 
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If  your  boxwood  isn’t  growing  and  has  leaves  that 
are  yellow,  bronze,  or  straw-colored  during  the 
growing  season,  you  may  have  a  fungal  disease. 
Voluteela  buxi  is  a  canker  disease  creating  small 
lesions  usually  near  the  base  of  twigs  and  can  cause 
random  dieback  throughout  the  shrub. 

Macrophoma  candollei  is  a  leaf  spot  disease 
causing  discolored  spots  on  the  foliage.  The 
center  of  these  spots  will  often  show  small  black 
dots  in  the  center.  Both  of  these  diseases  can  be 
reduced  by  a  thorough  cleaning,  removing  dead  and 
weak  growth  and  all  the  fallen  old  leaves  from  the  interior 
of  the  plant. 

Pbytophthora  parasitica  is  a  root  rot  that  often 
accompanies  poor  drainage.  Proper  growing  conditions  with 
adequate  drainage  will  help  to  prevent  an  untimely  boxwood 
demise. 

To  diagnose  most  fungal  disease,  Garden  Gate  magazine 
suggests  you  “cut  a  discolored  or  dying  stem  from  the  plant, 
peel  the  bark  away  and  you’ll  find  a  black  canker,  or  lesion, 
underneath.  Injury  caused  only  by  winter  conditions  looks 
similar,  but  there’s  no  canker,  the  twig  stays  green  and  new 
leaves  will  sprout.” 

Opinions  on  treating  fungal  diseases  vary.  The  best  remedy 
may  be  prevention.  If,  however,  you  happen  to  notice  the 
spread  of  fungal  disease  early,  there  is  hope.  Mary  Ann  Hansen, 
extension  agent  at  Virginia  Technical  University,  writes,  “Prune 
out  infected  branches  back  to  healthy  tissue.  Discard  all 
primings.  No  fungicides  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  in 
controlling  this  disease.”  Plants  with  severe  root  rot  are  best 
removed  and  destroyed. 

If  you  do  remove  portions  of  the  hedge,  it  is  best  that  you 
do  not  replant  with  the  same  type  of  boxwood.  Instead,  use 
Buxns  sempevirens  ‘Arborescens’  (American  boxwood)  or 
Bnxus  microphylla  (Korean  boxwood).  These  plants  are  more 
resistant  to  various  environmental  stresses. 


PESTS 

■  BOXWOOD  LEAFMINER  If  your  boxwood  has  yellowish- 
brown  mines,  or  tunnels,  or  a  kind  of  blister  on  the  leaf,  you 
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may  have  a  boxwood  leafminer  (Monart bropalpus  buxi) 
infestation.  While  damage  from  the  leafminer  larvae  is  generally 
only  aesthetic,  you  can  control  the  problem  by  cutting  off  and 
disposing  infected  leaves  or  by  applying  neem  oil.  The  2004 
Pacific  Northwest  Insect  Management  Handbook  says  Buxus 
sempervirens  ‘Suffruticosa’,  ‘Pendula’  and  ‘Argenteo-Variegata’ 
are  resistant  varieties. 

■  BOXWOOD  SPIDER  MITES  If  your  boxwood  lose  leaves 
during  the  growing  season  and/or  have  foliage  marked  with 
white,  yellow,  or  bronze  streaks  that  look  like  someone 
scratched  it  with  a  pin,  you  may  have  boxwood  spider 
mites  ( Eurytetranychus  buxi).  Spider  mite  populations  may 
become  large  due  to  excessive  nitrogen  levels  and/or  the 
presence  of  broadleaf  weeds  such  bindweed  and  white  clover. 
To  manage  spider  mites,  eliminate  stress  conditions.  Applying  a 
good  blast  of  water  from  the  hose  will  help  dislodge  the  mites. 
Beneficial  mites  reportedly  work  well,  as  does  insecticidal  soap. 

■  BOXWOOD  PSYLLIDS  Fluffy  white 
tufts  on  your  boxwood  with  or  without 
cupped  foliage  indicate  a  pysllid  ( Psylla 
buxi)  population.  Fortunately,  there  is 
little  damage  to  the  plant  health,  only  to 
the  appearance.  Biological  controls 
include  beneficial  insects  such  as 
ladybugs,  lacewings,  and  parasitic 
wasps.  Psyllids  can  also  be  removed 
using  neem  oil. 

■  HOLLY  SCALE  Related  to  aphids, 
scale  also  suck  the  juices  out  of  foliage. 

If  your  boxwood  have  defoliated  twigs  and/or  sticky,  shiny 
leaves  with  or  without  sooty  mold,  you  may  have  a  holly 
scale  infestation.  Paining  out  infested  foliage  and  using  green 
lacewing  larvae  are  some  ways  to  handle  holly  scale.  As  in 
the  treatment  for  spider  mites,  avoid  the  over-application  of 
nitrogen. 

■  ROOT-FEEDING  NEMATODES  Since  nematodes  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  it’s  impossible  to  tell  the  difference 
between  the  good  ones  and  the  bad  ones.  When  bad  nematode 
populations  are  high,  plants  get  stressed  and  are  susceptible  to 
fungal  disease.  Symptoms  of  bad  nematode  damage  include 
stunted  growth,  yellowing  and  bronzing  foliage,  and  dieback. 

To  control  bad  nematodes,  fight  back  with  the  good 
nematodes  found  in  compost  tea.  Anecdotal  evidence  suggests 
that  a  diversity  of  microorganisms  will  combat  bad  nematode 
populations. 


Boxwood  with 
psyllid  damage 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  DAMAGE 


■  COLD  Boxwoods  sited  in  full  sun  can  bronze  up  in  the 
wintertime,  an  undesirable  condition  as  it  can  cause  stress  and 
lower  the  plant’s  immunity.  When  siting  boxwood,  look  for 
protected  locations  that  are  free  from  rapid  freezing  and 
thawing,  a  common  situation  in  our  Northwest  gardens.  Also, 
look  for  areas  that  are  free  from  cold  winds,  such  as  narrow 
spaces  that  act  as  wind  tunnels  in  winter.  Use  cultivars  resistant 
to  bronzing. 

■  SALT  Members  gardening  in  salty  environments  may  wish  to 
test  their  soils  for  high  salt  levels.  Since  boxwood  are  sensitive 
to  salt,  consider  an  alternative  plant. 

■  ACIDIC  SOIL  Our  native  soils  are  naturally  acidic,  which 
explains  why  acid-loving  plants  such  as  rhododendrons  and 
kalmias  grow  so  well.  Boxwoods  prefer  a  less  acidic  soil,  one 
with  a  pH  between  6.5  and  7.5.  If  you  haven’t  already,  test  your 
soil  to  get  an  accurate  pH  reading  before  planting  boxwood. 


HARDY  BOXWOOD  AND 
BOXWOOD  ALTERNATIVES 


The  author  thanks  Richie  Steffen,  Director  of  Horticulture  at  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden  for  reviewing  this  article. 
For  more  information  about  boxwood  pests,  consult  the  2004 
Pacific  Northwest  Insect  Management  Handbook,  one  source  of 
information  for  this  article,  or  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horti¬ 
cultural  Library  at  (206)  543-0415. 


When  considering  the  use  of 
boxwood  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
landscape,  consider  soil  quality  and 
garden  maintenance  carefully.  Choose 
plants  that  have  been  tested.  The 
Chicago  Botanic  Garden’s  plant 
evaluation  program  recommends  Buxus 
‘Glencoe’,  ‘Green  Gem’,  ‘Green  Mound’, 
‘Green  Mountain’,  ‘Green  Velvet’,  B. 
microphylla  Fiori’,  and  B.  sinica  v.  insularis  ‘Winter  Beauty’. 

When  in  doubt,  use  Ilex  crenata  v.  convexa  (convex-leaf 
Japanese  holly).  This  Great  Plant  Pick  is  often  mistaken  for 
boxwood,  making  it  the  perfect  substitute.  Tolerant  of  a  variety 
of  site  conditions,  it  clips  into  a  small  hedge  nicely.  It  is  less 
susceptible  to  stress  and  therefore  the  fungal  diseases  present 
in  so  many  boxwoods.  H 


Ilex  crenata  v. 
convexa 

PHOTO  ©  GREAT  PLANT  PICKS 
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WHAT  YOU  MISSED: 

A  RECAP  OF  FALL  CLASSES 

Nita-Jo  Rountree  and  Kate  Poole 


Taking  classes  is  one  way  to  visit  the  beautiful, 
appointment-only  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden. 


Putting  the  Miller 
Garden  to  Bed  with 
Greg  Graves 

The  Miller  Garden  is  a 
feast  for  the  eyes  with  a 
mind-boggling  variety  of 
plant  species  set  on  five 
acres  overlooking  Puget 
Sound.  The  only  way  to 
gain  admittance  to  the 
garden  is  by  making  a 
reservation  no  later  than 
February  for  that  calendar 
year — they  fill  up  fast — or 
by  attending  one  of  the 
NHS  classes.  And  what 
better  way  to  tour  the 
garden  than  with  Greg 
Graves,  Head  Gardener  of  the  Miller 
Garden  and  a  walking  encyclopedia  of 
horticultural  knowledge. 

The  class  on  October  21  began  with 
an  overview  of  fall  gardening  projects. 
One  great  tip  from  Greg  is  to  add  a  light 
layer  of  sand  to  pots  of  tender  plants 
before  bringing  them  inside.  This  will 
reduce  the  small  fungus  gnats  prevalent 
on  indoor  plants.  A  tour  of  the  beautiful 
garden  ensued  with  plant  identifications 
and  more  questions  and  answers.  What 
a  great  way  to  spend  a  fall  morning! 

Shrubs  for  All  Seasons 
with  Carolyn  Jones 

Carolyn  Jones,  Director/Curator  of  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  has 
over  30  years  of  experience  in  the 
horticultural  industry.  Carolyn  began  the 
tour  in  the  woodland  garden  and 
explained  how  Mrs.  Miller  planted  a 
variety  of  native  plants  when  it  was  not 
fashionable  to  do  so  and  then  embell¬ 


ished  the  natives  with  rare  and  unusual 
plants.  This  section  of  the  garden 
contains  the  oldest  specimen  of 
Rhododendron  macabeanum  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Each  section  of  the 
garden  has  a  signature  plant  and  that 
area  carries  the  name  of  the  focal  plant. 

We  wandered  through  the  garden 
stopping  to  admire  over  200  plant 
varieties,  including  Arctostaphylos 
manzanita,  a  signature  plant  at  the 
Miller  Garden.  Its  dark  maroon  bark  is 
spectacular.  And  Paeonia  maculata,  with 
its  dark  orange  and  red  seedpods,  was  a 
treat  to  behold.  We  finished  the  tour 
carried  on  the  perfumed  air  of  Eleagnus 
x  ebbingei  ‘Quick  Silver’. 

Container  Garden  Basics 
and  Beyond  with  Tina  Dixon 

Tina  is  a  well-recognized  container 
designer  with  her  own  business,  Plants  a 
la  Cart.  Her  use  of  color,  texture,  scale, 
and  plant  combinations,  and  generous 


use  of  tropical  plants,  are 
well  practiced  and  create 
amazing  harmony.  We 
experienced  a  garden  tour 
of  the  most  inspiring  kind, 
great  food  and  beverages, 
a  slide  presentation,  and  a 
demonstration. 

Tina  uses  containers 
along  her  walkways 
and  also  nestles  them 
into  planting  beds.  For 
her  containers  she 
recommends  Sunshine™ 
Planter  Box  Mix  or 
Molbak’s  Professional 
Growing  Mix.  She  likes 
to  mix  Osmocote®  14-14-14 
four  inches  deep  when  planting  and 
then  uses  Lilly  Miller*  Bloom  Food  every 
two  weeks  during  the  growing  season. 
Tina  suggested  that  containers  be  of 
adequate  size  and  have  good  drainage. 

When  it  comes  to  designing  a 
container,  Tina  emphasized  that  texture 
is  paramount,  and  is  often  secondary  to 
color.  When  Tina  and  her  crew  begin  an 
installation,  they  place  all  the  plants — 
still  in  their  nursery  pots — into  the 
container.  At  this  point  they  fine-tune 
the  arrangement.  Then,  all  of  the  plants 
are  taken  out  of  the  container  and 
placed  around  the  pot  for  reference. 
Beginning  with  the  larger  plants  first, 
they  fill  in  with  the  smaller  plantings. 
They  water  the  soil  as  they  go  to  make 
sure  plants  won’t  sink  as  the  soil  settles. 
They  also  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
plants  are  at  the  same  level  and  keep 
the  soil  about  one  inch  from  the  top  of 
the  container.  At  this  point,  they  can 
add  drip  irrigation  if  necessary.  ISI 
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A  CONVERSATION  WITH 

DAVID  LEWIS  AND  GEORGE  LITTLE 


Debra  Prinzing 


NHS  welcomes  artistic  collaborators  and 
coauthors  George  Little  and  David  Lewis 
in  the  debut  of  their  forthcoming 
book,  A  Garden  Gallery:  The  Plants, 

Art ,  and  Hardscape  of  Little  and 
Lewis  (Timber  Press,  2005).  Their 
lecture  will  be  the  first  event  to 
celebrate  the  book’s  publication 
(see  sidebar  for  details). 

Known  internationally  as  gifted 
artists  and  inspired  gardeners, 

George  and  David  have  garnered  an 
avid  following  among  those  who 
appreciate  their  fantastical  concrete 
sculptures,  as  well  as  their  magical 
gallery  on  Bainbridge  Island. 

In  the  horticultural  world,  there  are 
certain  must-sees  and  must-dos.  One 
such  mandate  is  this:  If  you’re  visiting 
Seattle,  you  need  to  hop  on  a  ferry  and 
take  in  a  visit  to  the  Little  &  Lewis 
garden  and  outdoor  showroom.  When 
they  open  the  gates  to  their  renowned 
garden  retreat  and  share  their  artwork 
and  their  personalities,  crowds  enthusias¬ 
tically  arrive.  Thousands  visit  each 
year — and  if  they  can’t  afford  a  piece  of 
Little  &  Lewis’s  sculpted  foliage,  they  can 
now  take  home  a  substantial  volume  to 
remind  them  of  this  garden  destination. 

David  and  George  illustrated  their 
192-page  book  with  140  color 
photographs  captured  by  Bainbridge 
Island  photographer  Barbara  Denk.  The 
evocative  images  portray  the  lush,  lavish 
and  otherworldly  vignettes  throughout 
the  Little  &  Lewis  gardens — drawing  the 
reader  into  the  book  with  vibrant, 
oversized  scenes  that  seem  almost  three- 
dimensional  in  character. 

What  makes  this  lovely  book  unique 
is  its  voice.  There  are  two.  For  anyone 


George  and  David 


who  has  listened  to  a 
lecture  featuring  David 
Lewis  and  George  Little, 
this  won’t  seem  unusual 
at  all. 

“We  had  written  some  things  together 
before  and  it  almost  made  us  get  a  smart 
divorce,”  George  jokes.  “David  very 
wisely  said,  ‘wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  we 
do  the  book  in  two  separate  voices?’” 

Timber  Press  agreed,  and  the 
subsequent  format  alternates  between 
David’s  horticultural  musings  and 
George’s  philosophical  thoughts. 

“I  took  on  the  more  practical  and 
anecdotal  (themes),  and  I  left  the  more 
philosophical  and  spiritual  ones  to 
George,”  David  recounts.  “It’s  the  nature 
of  how  we  work  together — I  look  at 
George  as  the  creative  director  and  I  am 
the  business  director.” 

In  each  of  six  chapters,  David  and 
George  offer  their  hearts,  souls,  and 
ideas.  In  “Gardening  from  Within,” 
George  speaks  to  the  importance  of 
partnering  with  nature,  sharing  the 


garden,  and  taking  risks.  David  takes  his 
turn  with  “the  art  of  gardening  together.” 
The  chapter  concludes  with  some 
practical  tips  on  adding  mystery  to 
the  garden.  Color,  light,  water 
and  plants  are  consistent  themes 
of  the  book. 

David  says  he  most  enjoyed 
writing  about  how  he  and 


Little  and  Lewis:  A  Garden  Gallery 

NHS  welcomes  David  Lewis  and  George  Little  in  their  first  public  lecture 
and  book-signing  to  celebrate  the  publication  of  A  Garden  Gallery’. 

Date:  January  27,  2005 

Lecture:  7:15  /  Wine  &  Cheese  Reception:  6:30 
NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  3501  NE  4lst  St.,  Seattle 
Price:  $15.00  members,  $20.00  non-members  /  Limit:  200  participants 


Call  or  email  for  tickets:  (206)  527-1794  nwhort@aol.com 
( or  use  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  enclosed  insert) 

Copies  of  the  book  will  be  available  for  purchase  and  signing. 


George  collaborate  in  the  garden. 

“There’s  an  element  of  playfulness  that 
we  have  when  we  garden.  We  have  very 
opposite  approaches  to  certain  things, 
like  how  we  might  view  a  plant  that’s 
dying,”  he  says.  This  dynamic  emerges 
throughout  the  text,  giving  readers  a 
good  idea  of  the  affectionate  tug-of-war 
that  happens  in  this  his-and-his  garden 
(such  as  Number  10  on  David’s  list  of  10 
favorite  plants.  It  reads:  “All  those  plants 
that  George  wants  to  get  rid  of.”). 

Garden  Gallery  begins  with  a  quote 
from  Rainier  Maria  Rilke,  a  much- 
admired  poet  of  George’s:  One  cannot 
create  beauty;  one  can  only  create 
circumstances  favorable  to  it.  This 
gardener’s  credo  reflects  the  spirit  of 
Little  &  Lewis  and  the  alluring,  ait-  and 
sculpture-filled  garden — and  book  — that 
they’ve  created.  0 
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N  H  S 

L  E  C  T 

DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 

EVENT  NAME 

FEATURED  SPEAKER 

TYPE  of  event 

January  12  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Drought-Tolerant  Plants 

Panayoti  Kelaidis 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 
No  reservation  required 

January  27  (Thurs) 

6:30  p.m.  Wine  and 
Cheese  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

A  Garden  Gallery: 

The  Plants,  Art,  and 
Hardscape  of  Little 
and  Lewis 

George  Little  & 

David  Lewis 

Slides  &  Lecture 
RESERVATIONS  REQUIRED 

March  9  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Trilliums,  Trilliums, 

Trilliums 

Fred  Case 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

March  22  (Tue) 

6:30  p.m.  Wine  and 
Cheese  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

An  Evening  Lecture  to 

Benefit  the  Beatrix 

Farrand  Society 

Linda  Plato 

Slides  &  Lecture 

NO  RESERVATIONS  REQUIRED 

1 

April  13  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Beyond  Black  Eyed- 
Susans  &  Border  Flocks: 
Exceptional  Native  Plants 
for  Creative  Gardens 

Bill  Cullina 

Slides  &  Lecture  j 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

May  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Influential  Gardeners: 

A  Critical  Review  of 
Twentieth  Century 

Garden  and  Landscape 
Design 

Andrew  Wilson 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

June  8  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Rewarding  Roses:  Roses 
for  Fragrance,  Health  and 
Year-round  Interest 

Christine  Allen 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 
No  reservation  required 

' 

1 

! 

October  12  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Recent  Introductions: 
Outstanding  Performers 
for  Local  Landscapes 

John  Elsley 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  j 
No  reservation  required 

November  9  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Gardens  of  the  Alhambra: 
Moorish  Splendour  in  the 
Mediterranean  Landscape 

Carolyn  Jones 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 
No  reservation  required  j 

Elisabeth  C. 

Miller  Library  will  be 

OPEN  FROM  5  :  ( 
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IRES  2005 

DESCRIPTION 

MEMBER  / 
NON 

NHS 

P.O.  Box  4597 

Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061-4597 
206-527-1794 

LOCATION 

Panayoti  Kelaidis,  Director  of  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  Outreach,  has  gardened  in 
the  Front  Range  for  over  four  decades  where  he  has  been  a  driving  force  in 
promoting  native,  water-smart  horticulture.  He  will  share  his  ideas  with  us  on  how 
to  use  drought-tolerant  plants  in  our  gardens  to  survive  our  long  dry  summers. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Join  internationally  known  gifted  artists  and  inspired  gardeners,  George  Little 
and  David  Lewis  to  celebrate  the  publication  of  their  new  book,  A  Garden  Gallery: 
The  Plants,  Art,  and  Hardscape  of  Little  and  Lewis.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  be 
the  first  to  see  this  beautiful  book  and  hear  the  story  of  their  renowned  garden 
gallery  on  Bainbridge  Island. 

$15/$20 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

Fred  Case,  author  of  Trilliunis  (Timber,  $29-95),  is  the  definitive  authority  on  this 

1  elegant  and  showy  woodland  plant  that  we  eagerly  await  each  spring.  He  will 

1  discuss  trilliums  from  the  most  common  types  to  those  species  acknowledged  to  be 
i  endangered.  Learn  how  to  propagate  and  grow  these  fascinating  plants. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

In  1890,  not  many  women  were  mucking  about  in  other  people’s  gardens, 
especially  not  in  heavy  tweed  skirts.  A  niece  of  Edith  Wharton  and  a  friend  of 
such  garden  literati  as  Gertrude  Jekyll  and  William  Robinson,  “Trix”  has  a  legacy 
worth  celebrating — and  funding.  Linda  Plato  will  show  slides  from  her  recent 
travels  to  many  of  Farrand’s  gardens,  including  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Garland 
Farm.  Proceeds  from  this  special  lecture  directly  benefit  the  Beatrix  Farrand 
Society.  There  will  also  be  opportunities  to  join  the  society  and  further  contribute 
to  the  development  of  that  society’s  educational  efforts. 

$10/$15 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Bill  Cullina  is  an  author  and  the  nursery  manager  and  propagator  for  the  New 
England  Wild  Flower  Society,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  plant 
conservation  organizations  in  North  America.  Learn  how  he  uses  native  plants  to 
enhance  both  sun  and  shade  borders  and  integrate  them  into  the  landscape. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Andrew  Wilson,  author  of  Influential  Gardeners  ( Clarkson  N.  Potter,  $45)  discusses 
the  movers  and  shakers  in  garden  and  landscape  design  together  with  their  legacies 
that  shape  our  current  thinking.  From  Gertrude  Jekyll  to  Martha  Schwartz  and 
Rosemary  Verey  to  Thomas  Church,  this  international  review  provides  an  insight 
into  the  work  of  these  designers  and  the  way  in  which  ideas  developed  and  evolved. 

f 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Do  you  love  roses  but  struggle  to  grow  them  in  the  Pacific  Northwest?  Christine 
Allen,  author,  gardener,  and  owner  of  Killara  Farm  Roses,  grows  over  200  roses  on 
her  farm  in  Langley,  B.C.  She  will  share  her  secrets  about  choosing  suitable  roses 
for  our  climate,  preparing  and  amending  your  soil  to  grow  them,  and  give  you  her 
tips  for  year-round  maintenance  of  the  roses  in  your  garden. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

John  Elsley,  well-known  plantsman  and  Director  of  Horticulture  for  Klehm 
Companies  in  Illinois,  specializes  in  the  selection  and  marketing  of  new  plant 
material.  John  has  been  personally  involved  with  internationally  acclaimed 
breeding  and  introduction  programs  for  peonies,  hostas,  and  daylilies,  and  he 
introduced  the  Royal  Heritage  strain  of  Hellebores.  He  will  bring  us  his  ideas  on 
the  best  of  the  recent  plant  introductions. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

In  this  garden-travelogue  of  gardens  and  nature  reserves  in  Spain,  Carolyn  Jones, 
Director  of  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  shares  her  experiences  and  observations  of 
the  contrast  between  the  dry  Mediterranean  landscape  and  the  creative  use  of  water 
developed  by  the  Moors.  Learn  more  about  some  of  your  favorite  plants  and  see 
the  beauty  of  the  Alhambra’s  complex  of  gardens  and  palaces. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

-7:15  P.M.  BEFORE  THE  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES. 
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HEAR  FROM  EXTRAORDINARY 
PLANT  EXPERTS  THIS  SPRING 


January  Preview 


PANAYOTI  KELAIDIS 

DROUGHT-TOLERANT  PLANTS 

Wednesday,  January  12,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

With  four  decades  gardening  in  the 
extreme  conditions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  Panayoti  Kelaidis 
of  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  has 
considerable  experiences  and 
excellent  resources  to  share  with 
Northwest  gardeners.  A  plant 
explorer,  gardener,  and  public  garden 
administrator,  Panayoti  is  currently  the 
director  of  outreach  at  DBG. 

He  has  taken  four  trips  to  South  Africa  researching  the 
high  mountain  flora  there,  as  well  as  travels  to  the  Andes, 
the  Himalaya  (from  both  Pakistan  and  China),  and 
throughout  Europe,  North  America,  and  Turkey. 

Many  of  Panayoti’s  plant  introductions  are  available 
through  Plant  Select®,  a  worldwide  introduction  program  he 
co-administers  that  has  sold  more  than  10  million  plants.  He 
prides  himself  in  helping  forge  a  distinctive  Western  style  of 
gardening. 

NHS  audiences  will  enjoy  Panayoti’s  water-wise  approach 
to  gardening  with  natives  and  excellent  drought-tolerant 
plant  choices — and  adopt  these  ideas  for  our  own 
landscape. 

Learn  about  the  “water-smart”  approach  to  achieving 
efficiency  in  irrigating  gardens.  At  DBG,  the  most  dramatic 
examples  of  this  technique  feature  plants  that  thrive  with 
minimal  irrigation.  Not  a  single  style  or  method,  but  an  idea 
that  blends  and  balances  artistry  with  ecological  stewardship, 
water-smart  gardens  rely  on  grasses  and  a  rich  mix  of  native 
and  adapted  perennials,  annuals,  and  shrubs.  Long-season 
blooms  and  texture  add  up  to  a  beautiful,  water-smart 
solution.  H 


February  Preview 


FRED  CASE 

TRILLIUMS,  TRILLIUMS,  TRILLIUMS 

Wednesday,  March  9,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

Meet  the  trillium,  the  graceful  garden 
plant  known  for  its  three-inch  flowers 
and  beautiful  spectrum  of  shades, 
from  pure  white  to  rose  pink,  some 
with  dark  purple  streaks,  and  others 
\  with  yellow  centers.  Spring  is  the 
ideal  time  to  investigate  this  elegant 
and  showy  woodland  plant  that 
looks  especially  lovely  when  planted 
in  large  drifts  over  shady,  moist  ground. 

Trillium  authority  Fred  Case,  along  with  his  late  wife 
Roberta  Case,  has  spent  four  decades  investigating  this 
delightful  genus.  Hardy  explorers,  their  adventures  led  them 
on  treks  through  swamps  and  woodlands  to  see  and 
photograph  each  of  the  North  American  trillium  species  in 
the  wild.  They  also  grew  all  of  the  American  trillium  species 
and  three  of  the  Asiatic  species  in  their  Michigan  gardens. 

Published  in  1997,  Trilliums  (Timber  Press,  $29.95)  is  the 
culmination  of  their  expertise  in  growing  trilliums.  Fred  was 
an  adjunct  research  investigator  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Botanical  Gardens.  Now  retired,  he  continues  to  lecture  on 
trilliums  and  other  flowers.  Roberta  was  a  teacher,  field 
biologist,  plant  hybridizer,  and  orchid  breeder. 

Their  book,  the  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
elegant  and  showy  trillium,  covers  trilliums  worldwide.  Pan 
field  guide  and  part  gardener’s  handbook,  it  is  intended  for 
gardeners,  naturalists,  and  amateur  and  professional 
botanists. 

Fred  will  discuss  trilliums  from  the  most  common  types  to 
those  species  acknowledged  to  be  endangered.  Learn  how  to 
propagate  and  grow  these  fascinating  plants. 


All  lectures  are  held  at  NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  3501  NE  4lst  St.,  Seattle.  Fee  is  $5  for  NHS  members,  $10  for  guests. 

All  lectures  begin  with  a  6:45  reception,  followed  by  the  lecture  at  7:15. 
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April  Preview 


BILL  CULLINA 

BEYOND  BLACK  EYED-SUSANS 
8.  BORDER  FLOCKS: 
EXCEPTIONAL  NATIVE  PLANTS 
FOR  CREATIVE  GARDENS 

Wednesday,  April  13,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

Get  excited  about  natives  and  wild 
flowers — and  learn  how  to 
incorporate  them  into  the  sun  and 
shade  borders  of  your  garden.  You'll 
enjoy  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of 
Bill  Cullina  as  he  shares  his 
expertise  and  passion  for  the 
abundant  native  plant  selection 
available  to  North  American  gardeners. 

Bill  Cullina  holds  degrees  in  plant  science  and 
psychology  and  has  been  working  in  plant  propagation  and 
nursery  production  for  18  years.  In  1995  he  became  nursery 
manager  and  propagator  at  the  New  England  Wild  Flower 
Society’s  Garden  in  the  Woods  and  Nasami  Farm,  where  he  is 
currently  the  director  of  the  New  England  Wild  Flower  Society 
Nurseries — now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  New  England  with 
locations  in  Framingham  and  Whatley,  Massachusetts. 

Bill  lectures  on  native  plants  and  propagation  to  garden 
and  professional  groups  and  writes  for  popular  and  technical 
journals.  His  first  book,  The  New  England  Wild  Flower  Society 
Guide  to  Growing  and  Propagating  Wildflowers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada ,  was  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  in 
2000.  A  follow-up  volume,  Native  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines: 

A  guide  to  using,  growing  and  propagating  North  American 
woody  plants,  was  published  in  June  2002.  His  third  book, 
Understanding  Orchids,  was  published  last  fall,  and  he  is 
currently  working  on  a  third  volume  in  the  native  series  on 
grasses,  ferns,  and  mosses  (due  to  be  published  in  2007). 

Bill  and  his  wife  Melissa  live  with  their  two-year-old  son 
Liam  on  six  wooded  and  wonderful  acres  in  Woodstock, 
Connecticut. 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2004  PATRONS  ~ 

The  educational  series  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
tremendous  support  of  our  wonderful  patrons. 

Their  generosity  enables  NHS  to  provide  a  world-class 
educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 
Thank  you,  patrons! 


Nancy  Alvord 

Dorothy  Leonard 

Phoebe  Andrew 

Sue  &  John  Lewicki 

Alison  S.  Andrews 

Barbara  Lycett 

Barbara  Asmervig 

Theresa  Malmanger 

Karen  Babbitt 

Stuart  &  Martyna  Mandel 

Douglas  Bayley 

Hans  Mandt 

Charlotte  L.  Behnke 

James  K.  Marshall 

Suzette  &  Jim  Birrell 

Judy  Massong 

Susan  Bogert 

Gillian  Mathews 

Virginia  Brewer 

McComb  Road  Nursery 

Robyn  Cannon 

Kathy  Meislahn 

Barbara  S.  Carman 

Laina  &  Egon  Molbak 

Michael  J.  &  Gail  Coie 

Ciscoe  Morris 

Barbara  L.  Crutcher 

Ann  Neel 

Susan  Cruver 

John  &  Lee  Neff 

Connie  Cummings 

Catherine  H.  Parker 

James  C.  Dawson 

Chitra  Parpia 

Craig  Delphy 

Peg  Pearson 

Tanya  Demarsh-Dodson 

Rose  Peck 

Tina  Dixon 

Maryann  & 

Phyllis  Dukes 

Charles  Pember 

Anita  Dunn 

Linda  Plato 

Mrs.  Phil  Duryee 

Dinny  Poison 

Dominique  Emerson 

Ed  Poquette 

Cindy  Fairbrook 

Debra  Prinzing 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Joanne  Quinn 

Betsy  Fitzgerald 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Kirsten  Fitzgerald 

Pat  Riehl 

Kathy  Fries 

JoAnne  Rosen 

Jane  B.  Gamble 

Nita  Jo  Rountree 

Peter  V.  Gammarano  Jr. 

Liz  and  Scot  Sanborn 

Greg  Graves 

Gale  Schwarb 

Mrs.  Joshua  Green  HI 

Richie  Steffen 

Susan  Harrison 

Philip  &  Susan  Stoller 

Richard  W.  Hartlage 

Tricia  Tadie 

Nancy  Heckler 

Terri  Tarver 

Deborah  Heg 

Carolyn  C.  Temple 

Heronswood  Nursery 

Joanne  Titus  Thompson 

Barbara  D.  Himmelman 

Nancy  Utter 

Jocelyn  C.  Horder 

Dolly  Vinal-Urban  Retreats 

Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 

Ralene  Walls 

Otis  D.  Hyde 

Linda  Waltie 

Hga  Jansons  & 

Marie  Weiler 

Michael  Dryfoos 

Joanne  White 

Joan  Jevnikar 

Carolyn  Whittlesey 

Cynthia  B.  Johnson 

Madeleine  Wilde 

Teri  Jones 

Sherri  Wilson 

Kemper/Iversen  Ltd 

Shirley  Wilson 

Jean  P.  Koskie 

Glenn  Withey 

Karin  Kravitz 

&  Charles  Price 

Susan  Latter 

John  A.  Wott  PhD 

Julie  Lawrence 

Jeanne  Marie  Lee 

Glen  B.  Youell 

Remember,  you  receive  free  admission  to  three  Wednesday  evening 
lectures  with  your  annual  NHS  membership! 


Donors  to  the  2005  Patrons’  Program  will  he  acknowledged 
beginning  in  the  March  issue. 
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A  SNEAK  PEEK  AT  THE 
2005  GREAT  PLANT  PICKS 

Carolyn  Jones 


Left:  Gentiana  asplediadea  (willowleaf  gentian). 
Right:  Vaccinium  ovatum  ( evergreen  huckleberry’). 


Dear  Reader: 

The  feasts  of  midwinter  are 
behind  us,  and  Spring’s  step 
quickens  as  she  approaches, 
bringing  pale  blossoms  and 
tender  breezes.  She  beckons 
gardeners  mewed  up  indoors, 
contenting  themselves  with 
dreams  and  intentions  for  the 
coming  year.  Spring’s  coming- 
out  party  must  surely  be  the 
fragrant,  colorful  and  uplifting 
Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show,  a 
debutante  ball  for  horticultural  lords  and 
ladies.  At  the  Show  is  revealed  the 
approaching  season’s  Great  Plant  Picks 
with  their  attendant  and  colorful  banner, 
the  GPP  poster. 

Little  do  you  know  how  diligently  a 
cohort  of  expert  horticulturists  applies 
their  consideration  to  this  roll  call  of 
reliable  plants  for  Pacific  Northwest 
gardens.  With  you  in  mind,  gentle 
reader,  they  meet  to  ponder,  parley, 
(occasionally  to  palter),  but  finally  to 
pick  Great  Plants  for  our  region. 

As  a  token  of  appreciation  for  your 
attentiveness,  I  delight  in  sharing  a  peek 
at  a  few  of  the  2005  Great  Plant  Picks. 
New  for  2005  are  “small  collections,”  an 
innovative  way  of  bringing  forward  a 
larger  palette  of  plants  without 
overwhelming  the  budding  (pardon  the 
pun)  gardener. 

Five  groups  of  hybrid  rhododendrons 
in  a  rainbow  of  colors  (bicolor,  pink, 
purple,  red  and  yellow)  have  been 
assembled  by  the  GPP  Rhododendron 
Advisory  Group  (Joe  Blue,  Frank 
Fujioka,  Kristi  O’Donnell,  Rick  Peterson 
and  Richie  Steffen,  with  cajoling  from 
your  correspondent).  Each  collection 


has  between  five  and  ten  cultivars, 
bringing  a  sum  total  of  33  rhododen¬ 
drons  into  the  spotlight.  Each  collection 
is  represented  by  one  image  on  the 
poster,  but  all  cultivars  will  be  pictured 
on  the  GPP  Web  site  (www.greatplant- 
picks.org). 

Among  the  2005  Picks  are  some  of 
my  most  cherished  plants.  No  garden 
should  be  without  willowleaf  gentian 
( Gentiana  asclepiadea),  one  of  the 
easiest  gentian  to  grow.  In  fall  its 
arching  stems  are  bejeweled  with  rich 
blue  trumpets  along  their  length.  Tuck  it 
at  the  base  of  a  mounding  Japanese 
maple  and  add  a  drift  of  golden 
Fleuchera  for  a  rich  autumn  tapestry. 

In  her  woodland  garden,  Elisabeth 
Miller  well  understood  the  importance 
of  having  “weavers”  before  the  word 
was  popular.  Due  to  her  art  training,  she 
saw  her  garden  as  a  composition,  and 
cohesion  was  provided  by  native  plants, 
two  of  which  are  GPPs  for  2005.  The 
tall,  handsome  fronds  of  the  evergreen 
sword  fern  ( Polystichum  munitum),  a 
native  plant  that  we  are  inclined  to  take 
for  granted,  provide  texture  and  low 
screening  year  round.  Contrast  it  with 
our  native  evergreen  huckleberry 
{.Vaccinium  ovatum )  which  reaches  six 


feet,  has  a  finer  foliage  of 
small  leaves  and  provides 
delicious,  deep  blue  fruit  in 
autumn.  Add  a  third  native, 
the  herbaceous  perennial  false 
Solomon’s  seal  {Smilacina 
racemosa )  for  frothy  white 
flowers  in  spring  and  red 
berries  in  fall,  and  you  have  a 
rich  Pacific  Northwest  tableau. 
A  sweet  little  fern, 

Blechnum  penna-marina  (alpine  water 
fern)  is  charming  when  running 
between  garden  rocks  or  edging  a  path. 
On  a  grander  scale  is  the  dramatic  royal 
fern  {Osmunda  regal  is),  whose 
unfurling  fronds  never  failing  to  attract 
attention.  Cultivars  ‘Cristata’, 
‘Undulatifolia’  and  ’Purpurascens’ 

(whose  new  fronds  are  tinged  purple) 
are  worth  hunting  for. 

So,  gentle  reader,  I  leave  you  with  a 
taste  of  GPPs  to  come.  For  full 
information  pick  up  a  booklet  at  the 
Show,  or  (after  February  1,  2005) 
consult  your  mystifying  and  magical 
computer,  clicking  on  www.greatplant- 
picks.org.  Additionally,  we  welcome  you 
to  phone  the  Elisabeth  Miller  Botanical 
Garden  (206-362-8612)  and  give  us  your 
name  and  whereabouts;  we  would  be 
happy  to  add  you  to  our  mailing  list  so 
that  you  will  receive  the  latest  GPP 
information  automatically. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Carolyn  Jones, 
Director,  Great  Plant  Picks 
Director/Curator,  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 

Botanical  Garden 

*  cohort:  from  co-  (with)  +  hort,  akin  to  Hortus, 
garden.  So,  our  cohorts  are  those  who  are  in  the 
garden  with  us!  So  be  it! 
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THE  GARDEN  CURMUDGEON 

The  Original  Garden  Curmudgeon 

[Editor’s  Note:  The  Garden  Curmudgeon  coiddn 't  be  bothered  to  write  an  article, 
but  thought  NHS  members  would  enjoy  this  note  she  received  from  the  Original  Garden  Curmudgeon.] 


Dear  G.C., 

Want  to  buy  my  house?  When  it  comes 
to  putting  the  garden  to  bed,  I  think  I'd 
just  as  soon  sell  the  place. 

Do  you  know  how  many  leaves  an 
80  foot  big-leaf  maple  can  produce?  I 
do:  ten  truckloads — and  that  is  just  one 
tree!  The  oak  tree  manages  to  pace 
itself.  It  drops  leaves  from  October  until 
April.  It  usually  drops  a  couple 
thousand  just  after  I  clean  up  around  it. 
Maybe  I  should  take  a  lead  from  the 
oak  tree  and  pace  myself. 

Did  you  aerate  your  lawn?  Mine 
needs  to  be  aerated  and  thatched 
except  for  the  shady  end,  which  needs 
to  have  the  moss  removed  and  the 
whole  thing  needs  to  be  over  seeded. 
Maybe  I’ll  get  around  to  all  that  after  I 
fix  the  breaks  in  the  sprinkler  system. 

I  did  get  around  to  cutting  back 
some  of  the  perennials.  I  figured  I 
could  divide  some  of  the  older  ones, 
which  would  reinvigorate  the  border.  I 
was  planning  on  giving  some  of  the 
surplus  away,  but  have  you  ever  tried 
to  give  away  crocosmia  and  daylilies? 


People  look  at  you  like  you’re  nuts.  By 
the  way  they  are  really  good  cultivars. 
Would  you  like  some? 

I  did  find  a  bunch  of  those  little  blue 
tags  from  one  of  those  specialty 
nurseries  buried  under  the  daylilies. 
They  looked  like  little  gravestones, 
which  is  appropriate,  because  most  of 
them  are  dead  or  close  to  it.  Why  does 
it  seem  that  every  plant  in  my  border 
seems  to  be  either  overly  aggressive  or 
totally  wimpy?  Maybe  we  could  write  a 
letter  to  those  Great  Plant  Picks  people 
and  see  if  they  could  put  out  a  list  of 
well-behaved  plants. 

I  think  I  should  just  leave  my  border 
until  spring.  I  have  tried  that  before  but 
it  never  looks  like  the  beautiful  winter 
borders  you  see  in  magazines.  Mine  has 
a  bunch  of  slimy  hostas  and  broken 
down  perennials.  I  don’t  think  the  birds 
even  appreciate  it. 

I  know  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
but  I  thought  I  should  get  the  garden 
cleaned  up  first.  Would  you  count 
January  as  really  late  fall?  I  guess  I  could 
wait  and  do  spring  planting.  That  gives 
me  two  months  before  I  have  to  think  of 
that  project  again.  Something  I  really 
should  plant  are  my  bulbs.  I  put  them  in 
the  garage  when  they  arrived  by  mail 
and  promptly  forgot  about  them. 

I  ran  across  them  last  week 
when  I  was  cleaning  up  the 
garage,  because  it  was  too 
rainy,  again,  to  go  out  into  the 
garden.  It  seems  like  all  the 
rain  comes  on  the  weekend. 
Anyway,  it  seems  like  the  bulbs  are 
growing  just  fine  right  in  the  box.  Maybe 
I  should  just  bury  the  whole  box. 


I  was  hoping  to  get  some  pruning 
done  this  year.  I  have  about  thirty 
rhododendrons  in  my  yard  and  they  are 
all  getting  way  too  big.  Didn’t  you  tell 
me  that  many  of  them  could  be 
coppiced? 

I  did  get  ten  yards  of  compost  for 
Christmas,  which  should  help  the 
garden  a  lot.  It  would  probably  help 
more  if  I  got  it  out  of  the  pile  and  onto 
the  beds.  I’m  working  on  it.  I  thought  I 
should  weed  before  I  spread  the 
compost  but  as  a  matter  of  time 
management,  I  could  weed  next  spring. 

Next  August,  when  we  are  sitting  in 
my  garden  and  everything  is  looking  its 
best,  don’t  tell  me  that  this  is  the  life. 
Tell  me  to  SELL! 

Fondly, 

O.G.C. 

The  Garden  Curmudgeon  and  the 
Original  Garden  Curmudgeon  are 
NHS  members  who  wish  to  remain 
anonymous. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  HORTICULTURE 
AND  WASHINGTON  PARK  ARBORETUM 

WELCOME  NEW  DIRECTOR. 


A  former  dean  with  Oxford  University 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
University  of  Washington’s  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture  and  Seattle’s 
Washington  Park  Arboretum.  An  expert 
in  plant  taxonomy  and  ecology,  David 
Mabberley  managed  one  of  the  most 
historically  significant  herbarium  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mabberley  will  be  the  first  person  to 
hold  what  traditionally  have  been  two 
different  jobs.  The  director  for  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture — formerly 
held  by  Thomas  Hinckley,  who  returns 
to  full-time  teaching  and  research — and 
the  director  for  the  Washington  Park 
Arboretum — formerly  held  by  John 
Wott — are  merging  into  one  position. 
The  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  is 
part  of  the  University  of  Washington’s 
College  of  Forest  Resources,  while  the 
Arboretum  is  a  cooperative  effort 


between  the  UW,  Seattle  Parks  and 
Recreation,  and  the  non-profit 
Arboretum  Foundation.  Mabberley  will 
be  responsible  for  the  university-owned 
and  managed  plant  collections  at  the 
230-acre  arboretum. 

“Having  one  director  will  support 
integration  of  the  often  related  outreach, 
research,  curatorial  and  development 
activities  of  the  center  and  arboretum,” 
says  Bruce  Bare,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Forest  Resources.  “It  will  build  on  the 
solid  horticultural  reputations  of  both 
units  to  support  the  college’s  vision  of 
world-class  programs  focusing  on 
sustainability,  of  which  the  sustainability 
of  urban  ecosystems  is  a  key  element.” 

Mabberley  hopes  to  bring  a  “fresh, 
broad-based,  international  perspective  to 
the  directorship.”  From  Australia, 
Mabberley  is  a  renowned  writer.  Among 
his  publications  is  the  Plant  Book:  A 


Dictionary >  of  Vascular  Plants 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  $52.95), 
which  is  designated  by  the  European 
Union  as  the  standard  dictionary  of 
plants  and  plant  products  and  is  a 
bestseller  among  botanists  and 
gardeners  worldwide. 

At  press  time,  Mabberley  was  waiting 
on  a  visa  from  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security.  He  is  expected  to 
begin  his  new  job  in  late  2004.  The 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society  extends 
David  a  warm  welcome.  ^ 


CAROLYN  JONES  SHARES  HER 
THOUGHTS  ON  NEW  DIRECTOR 

Carolyn  Jones, Director/Curator  of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden 


I  first  met  David  Mabberley  while  touring  him  around 
VanDusen  Botanical  Garden  before  a  lecture  he  was  giving  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia.  In  truth,  I  wanted  to  show 
off  the  interpretive  signs  I  had  prepared  for  our  apple 
collection,  complete  with  historical  details.  This  project  had 
been  prompted  by  a  paper  David  wrote  on  why  the  name  of 
apples  should  be  changed  from  Malus  domestica  to 
Linnaeus’s  original  epithet,  making  them  Malus pumila.  It’s 
not  often  that  I  was  able  to  show  off  labels  to  the  scientist 
who  had  changed  the  name  (even  though  we  gardeners 
curse  them  for  doing  so!).  It  became  clear  to  me  that  David 
was  intensely  interested  in  botanical  garden  collections, 
interpretation,  and  administration,  so  we  had  much  to  talk 
about.  Later,  I  was  delighted  by  his  lecture  on  the  natural 


history  illustrations  of  Ferdinand  Bauer.  He  displayed  a  keen 
intellect,  quick  wit,  gentle  humor,  and  an  extraordinary  depth 
and  breadth  of  knowledge.  On  learning  that  he  was 
interested  in  settling  down  from  his  consulting  career,  ideally 
running  a  botanical  garden,  I  sent  him  the  job  posting  for  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture/Washington  Park  Arboretum 
directorship,  and  so  it  has  all  unfolded.  Seattle,  in  my  brief 
experience,  has  a  rich  horticultural  community  and  a  strong 
botany  department  at  the  University  of  Washington.  David’s 
background  includes  horticulture  AND  botany — often  an 
uneasy  juxtaposition — and  he  combines  them  with  flair.  Top 
that  off  with  an  interest  in  opera,  wine,  history,  language — 
well,  it  will  be  a  treat  to  have  his  expertise  in  an  already 
remarkable  community. 


n 
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Richie  Steffen  awarded  the  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
Scholarship  in  Horticulture  to  Wendy  Descamp 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  November 


NHS  Awards  $2,500  Scholarship 


NHS  plans  for  the  NW  Flower 
&  Garden  Show 


Plans  are  underway  for  the  NHS  Booth  at  the  Northwest 
Flower  &  Garden  Show,  February  9  to  13,  2005.  Our  goal  is 
to  increase  awareness  of  NHS  within  the  gardening 
community,  promote  the  educational  program  and  other 
activities  of  NHS,  and  to  increase  membership  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  If  you  would  like  to  help  with  setting  up  the  booth, 
or  volunteer  to  work  in  the  booth  during  the  show,  please 
contact  us  via  email  at  nwhort@aol.com  or  call  Gillian 
Mathews  at  (206)  325-7927.  Remember,  if  you  volunteer  to 
work  (four  hours)  you  get  a  free  day  pass  to  the  show!  B 


As  part  of  its  commitment  to  further  horticultural  education, 
NHS  maintains  an  endowment  fund  to  support  the  Elisabeth 
Carey  Miller  Scholarship  in  Horticulture  available  to  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Washington.  The  scholarship  is  not 
intended  as  a  full  scholarship  but  as  financial  assistance  for  a 
specific  project.  The  student’s  course  of  study  is  to  concentrate 
on  enhancing  their  knowledge  of  the  unique  environmental 
conditions  and  cultural  requirements  faced  by  plants  growing  in 
an  urban  environment  and/or  special  related  projects. 

Wendy  Descamp  is  in  the  University  of  Washington’s 
Environmental  Horticulture  and  Urban  Forestry  program.  As 
part  of  her  studies,  Wendy  is  the  collections  manager  for  the 
CUH  herbarium.  She  will  be  researching  the  potential 
invasiveness  of  Lamium  galeobdolon  ‘Florentinum’  and  the 
impact  this  plant  is  having  on  urban  parks  and  wildlife. 

University  of  Washington  graduate  students  wishing  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  2005  scholarship  may  e-mail 
nwhort@aol.com.  B 


The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture’s  Merrill  Hall  moved  into  their  newly  constructed 
quarters  in  December.  This  move  will  make  access  to  the 
library’s  resources  easier  to  use  than  ever.  The  library  is 
offering  a  two-part  series  to  help  amateur  gardeners,  horticul¬ 
tural  professionals,  and  students  gain  a  thorough  overview  of 
the  library’s  resources  and  new  catalog  interface.  The  first 
class,  “Seeking  Information  Order:  Books’  is  offered  on 
Wednesday,  March  9,  2005.  “Seeking  Information  Order: 
Periodicals”  is  offered  on  Wednesday,  March  16,  2005.  Call 
(206)  685-8033  to  register. 

Libraiy  hours  are  Monday,  9:00  a.m.-8:00  p.m.;  Tuesday- 
Friday,  9:00  a. m. -5:00  p.m.;  and  Saturday,  9:00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 
The  library  is  closed  on  Saturdays  in  July  and  August  and 
always  on  Sundays.  For  general  information,  call  (206) 
543-0415.  The  Plant  Answer  Line  is  (206)  897-5268.  B 
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New  Officers 


Outgoing 

president 

Pat  Riehl 

and  new 

president 

Greg 

Graves. 


New  officers  and  board  members  were  announced  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  November.  Greg  Graves  was  appointed 
president.  Vice  presidents  are  Hans  Mandt,  Richie  Steffen,  and 
Maryann  Pember.  Ed  Poquette  stays  on  as  recording  secretary. 
Debra  Prinzing  will  serve  as  corresponding  secretary/publicist, 
and  Anita  Dunn  will  stay  on  as  treasurer. 

We  thank  Pat  Riehl  for  all  of  her  hard  work!  B 
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Miller  Library  Reopens 


harden  NOTES 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

Greg  Graves 

I  always  look  forward  to  this  time  of  year,  thinking  that  I’ll  probably  get  completely 
rested.  My  garden  has  been  cleaned  and  composted  and  the  few  chores  left  can  be  done  at 
leisure  on  those  nice  sunny  winter  days.  This  isn’t  the  case  at  the  Miller  Garden,  where  I 
work  full-time.  The  Miller  Garden  is  closed  from  mid-November  until  mid-March  so  this  is 
the  time  when  we  get  all  the  big  chores  done.  This  year  we  have  a  drainage  project  and  the 
installation  of  a  stone  project  to  be  completed  while  we  are  closed.  This  coupled  with 
cleaning  and  composting  the  garden  gives  us  plenty  to  do. 

I  do  get  a  chance  for  a  little  armchair  gardening.  The  catalogs  are  arriving  and  I  know  I 
will  be  tempted  by  a  number  of  plants  that  catch  my  eye.  My  goal  is  to  find  a  space  for 
them  in  my  garden  before  I  order  them.  I  also  reassess  my  garden  and  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  solve  problem  areas  or  spots  that  I’m  just  tired  of. 

I’m  also  excited  about  the  coming  year  with  NHS.  The  events  on  the  calendar  all  look 
quite  interesting.  I’ve  always  enjoyed  the  monthly  lecture  series  and  the  symposiums. 
That’s  what  got  me  involved  with  NHS  in  the  first  place.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
several  of  the  speakers  before  and  I’m  eager  to  hear  them  again.  I’m  particularly  excited 
about  the  special  event  in  March,  the  Beatrix  Farrand  lecture.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  go 
with  Linda  Plato  to  the  East  Coast  last  summer  and  spend  a  few  days  at  Garland  Farm, 
Beatrix  Farrand’s  last  garden.  For  two  days  we  were  totally  emerged  in  Beatrix’s  work 
while  staying  in  her  home.  I  hope  many  of  you  will  be  able  to  attend  this  event  and  see  for 
yourselves  the  amazing  work  that  she  did. 

The  Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show  should  also  be  an  event  not  to  miss.  NHS  is 
going  to  have  the  same  spot  in  the  show  as  last  year  so  if  you  are  interested  in  helping  us 
out  contact  Gillian  Mathews.  It  is  always  a  lot  of  fun  to  talk  to  people  about  what  we  do. 

I  hope  you  are  all  having  a  restful  winter  and  getting  energized  for  another  busy  year 
gardening.  0 
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